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SCOTTISH NATION, _ 


Tux obſcurity in which ancient hiſtory is javolyed 


renders it always difficult, and not unfrequently impo 


ende ut, anc poſe 
ſible, to aſcertain the time when any body of people firlt 
t 


ſettled in a country by themſelves as a nation: I 


certain, however, that the whole world was filled with | 


1 N 5 — 4 
8 5 * * 
E 3 2 


„ ; 


inhabitants at a very early period: The. molt ancient 


conquerors, when they travelled into foreign countries, - 


always found armies to oppoſe them; and hiſtory does 
not afford the example of one who met with no other 


enemies than wild beaſts or deſarts, when he ſet out in 

queſt of adventures. Nations were neceſſarily antece- 
dent to all hiſtory ; and, as in former ages, the whole. 

world ſeems to have been involved in groſs ignorance and 


barbariſm, moſt nations were ignorant of the manner in 
which they came into the. countries they poſſeſſed, or 
could give only very obſcure and uncertain accounts con- 
cerning it. Hiſtory indeed conſiſts moſtly of an account 


of Revolutions, or attempts as revolution, among different 


* F 
j 
* 


nations; 
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nations; and hence in thoſe countries which have been 


the ſeat of many wars, we always find one nation men- 
tioned under the name of Aborigines, who were. conquer- 
ed, expelled, or deſtroyed by another. Of theſe firſt in- 
habitants we very ſeldom have any account; and the 
greater number of revolutions that any country has un- 
dergone, the more obſcure and perplexed is its hiſtory, 
Thus, in the northern countries of Europe and Afia, 
where there has been many ſucceſſions of inhabitants, we 
have no hiſtory but what is of a very late date. Of Po- 
land, Ruſſia, or Lartary, we know nothing till many cen- 
turies after the Chriſtian * Era; though we know that 
theſe countries were, many ages before that time, full of 
inhabitants, who poured. down in vaſt numbers upon the 
Lan Rot, ED oo II go, 

On the other hand, where a nation has long main» 
tained its ground in one country, without having been 
ſubjugated by a foreign powers there we may expect a 
diſtin& and authentic hiſtory. Thus, in Perſia, Greece, 
and Rome, we have hiſtories for a great number of ages; 
and by means of the conqueſts made by thoſe empires, 
we are likewiſe made acquainted with the hiſtory of 
many others, of which we would, in ail probability, 
otherwiſe have been ignorant even of the names. In 


this reſpe& Scotland is not inferior to any nation in the 
world. It has never been conquered by a foreign power. 


It was viſited by the Romans almoſt ſeventeen hundred 
3 ago; and that not with a view to people an unin- 


| abited deſart, but to conquer 2 people al eady there ; | 4 


ple numerous and well ſkilled in the art of war, food 


that 'though very unequally armed, they were by no 
means a contemptible enemy to the Romans themſelves. 
Theſe people were governed by a king; and, as neither 
they nor the Romans pretended that this was their e 
king, it is plain that the nation muſt have exiſted as ſuch 


for ſome time before; and how long this time was it is | 


neee ee 2M 
credit either to the Scottiſh hiſtories, or thoſe of ſome 
other nation. But the misfortune is, that there are no 


contemporary hiſtories written by people of other coun- 


# - 


by. 
A 
5 


ſion to independence. 
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tries, ſo that we muſt either ſuppoſe an army of men, 


Vith a king at their head, to have ſtarted up by miracle, 
to oppoſe the Romans, or believe the Scots themſelves 
who fay that their nation exiſted upwards of 400 years 


before the arrival of the Romans. 
The account given by the Scottiſh hiſtorians of the 


origin of their nation. has.eyery appearance of authenti- 


city and credibility. It contains no details of the ex- 
-ploits of giants, demigods, nor heroes, with which the 
early hiſtories of other nations are ſtuffed, It does not 
even ſay that the firſt ſettlers found the country uninha- 


bdited. It declares that the Scots were a colony from 


another nation; that when they came to Scotland they 
found another nation there, againſt whom they gradual. _ 
ly prevailed, and at laſt entirely ſubdued or almoſt ex- 


\ terminated, This is ſimilar to what we are aſſured has 


happened among other nations; and as there are no 
other accounts, it continued to be believed till near the 
end of the 16th century, The doubts which were then 
ſuggeſted did not ariſe from any thing incredible in the / 
1 of the Scots, or from any newly diſcovered hiſ- 
tory of greater authenticity than what had been Teen be- 
fore, but from the treacherous ambition of Queen Eliza» 
beth, who never ceaſed attempting to eſtabliſh her au- 
thority over Scotland; for which purpoſe it was thought 
proper to repreſent Scotland as an upſtart nation, Which, 
having no claim to a could have as little preten- 
t was ſuggeſted in the year 1 $72, 
by Luddus, that the Scots only came into the country in 
the year 503. The hint was eagerly purſued by the 
Engliſh writers. Camden, the biſhop of St Aſaph, and 
Dr Stillingfleet followed him. Archbiſhb) Uſher, and 
the Iriſh, embraced the fame opinion, though formerly” 
they maintained a different one; and lately the Scots an- 
tiquarians themſelves have followed their example. A- 
mong theſe laſt, Mr John Pinkerton ſeems to have out- 
done all his predeceſſors | in zeal againſt the antiquity of 


F Scotland; and has delivered himſelf in terms ſo pedantic, ' | 


inſolent, and opprobrious, as certainly deſerve the ſeyereſt 
den As. he has «td all the = | 
owe ver, 


I biin on the Ofight © 


| however, 'which can be urged on that fide of the queſ- 
tion, we ſhall, in this diſſertation, conſider what has been 
advanced by him, as by confining his po rn ning within 

4 fmall compaſs, the inconſiſtency. and futility of them | 
are more conſpicuous than when diffuſed through large 


The general method by which Mr Pinkerton propoſes | 
fo prove his point, is by aſſerting that we are not Scots, 
but Picki, or, as he chooſes to term them, Pikg, Pihts, or 
Pehts. The Scots are only a colony of Celtic Cattle, who 
have found means to foiſt themſelves in amongſt the Piks, 
and of whom the latter ought by all means to rid them- 
ſelves, as thefe Cattle are of ſuch a bad kind as to be ut- 
terly incapable of improvement. As the Scots were con- 
quered by the Piks, contrary to what our hiſtories teach 
us to believe, it follows that the country ought not to be 
called Scotland, but Pikland. In explaining the origin of 
the Piks themſelves, he ſeems to be greatly at a loſs. In 
forne parts of his work, he tells us that they came from 
an iſland in the mouth of the Danube, named Peuke. He 
quotes Plautus, calling them Pici, and afterwards he 
fells us that the Piks were Germans, Swedes, Danes, 
Norwegians, and the only true ScoTs. The degenerate 
Scots, he informs us, were 1ri/þ ; they were the Celts, 
who inhabited part of Gal, and never did, nor never 
can make any improvement, either in learning or arts; 
be ugforturate Highlanders, whom' he 


withes 7 means to. get qui mes | 
them, or inducing them to emigrate. The Celts, | 


* 


and theſe are the DN 
wiſhe it of, by planting colonies 
among | 0 Th 


he tells us, were Scythians, and the words Scot and Scy- 
thian, according to him, are ſynommous. The Norwe- 


Laus, Swedes, and Danes, were allo Scythians; but the 
reſpect reſembled the Highlanders, as Ta- 


elts in ev 
citus informs us, that thoſe whom 4 gricola ſaw in Scot- 
land reſembled the Highlanders. 
n this ſtrange rhapſody we mult obſerve, that with 
regard to the propriety of the name, whether Scotland or 
4 122 it is à matter of the utmoſt indifference. Whe- 


er we are Scots or Pil, 9 75 nothing to the antiqui- 
Will ſtill remain equally certain, that 
EN : — 


- ty of the nation. It 


I i 4 gt # 
country Scotland. 


"His 


ans; but, if we are the only true Scots, what is all the up- 
roar about ? At this rate we might have begun where we 
ave ended, and allowed the Scots to be Scots, and their 


* 1. 7 
23 # „„ 


Pinker. 


PI HE NM 
The quotation from Tinte ppop which 
ton wiſhes to found an argument, ſeems 

tate againſt him, Tacitus ſuppoſed the people of Scot-' 
land to haye been of German origin, from; their, having 
red hair, large limbs, and blue eyes. Mr Pinkerjon,.fol- 


* o 


* lowing the hint of the Roman author, ſuppoſes, the High- 
#3 landers to be Celts, on account of their reſemblance to 


that, nation mentioned by ancient authors. But, if he 


meant to argue that the Highlanders arg Celts," on ac- 


count of their perſonal appearance, he ought to find out 


the ſame reſemblance between the preſent Lowlanders 


and the ancient Piks ; but no ſuch thing is to be found. 
The Lowlanders have not all red hair, -neither are they 
maintain that perſonal diſtinctions may be kept up for. 


many centuries among nations, we muſt allow that the: 


Piks haye either been exterminited, or ſo intermingled 


I with 


— 


ather to mili- 


all of large ſtature, People of every ſiae and eyery com- 


e rng 


ſ 
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with other nations, that no traces of their national. ap. 


pearance now remain. But this is exactly what the hiſ. 
tory of Scotland relates, viz. that they were ſo miſerably 
reduced by Kenneth II. that ſcarce any veſtige of them 
remained, and that whatever had been related concern- 


ing their exploits appeared like mere fable. 


Mr Pinkerton, in an introduction to his work, has 
given a ſhort character of moſt of thoſe who have writ- _ 


ten in favour of Scottiſh antiquity ; of the merit of which, 


we may judge from the filly witticiſm, 7 or invent- 
ed by the author, that “heat was, till lately, ſo uſual 
among us, that ſome pretended to know a book written 

a Scottiſh author, by its warmth; ſome wags even 


judged by the parched browneſs of the leather cover, a- 


riſing from the heat of the pages.“ Were this the caſe, 
our author's writings ought to be hotter than all the 
reſt; for certainly no Scots author, nor perhaps any au- 
thor whatever, can excel him in pedantry, ſelf-ſufficiency, 


and ill- nature. 


With regard to the characters given by Mr Pinkerton 
of the different authors who have ſupported the Scottiſh. 
antiquities, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that, with Mr 
Pinkerton, they are men of learning and judgment, or 


the reverſe, juſt as he can draw any thing from their 


writings in favour of his hypotheſis or not; but, leaving 

this detail of the abſurdities of our author, it is time to 

conſider particularly the arguments uſed on both ſides. 
In favour of the antiquity of the Scottiſh nation, it is 


urged, that, according to Cæſar, Britain had its prieſts. 


and druids before his time ; that the Gauls owed their 
diſcipline and learning to them ; and that they had the 
uſe of Greek letters or characters. Theſe druids were 


ſucceeded by the firſt Chriſtian prieſts or monks ; and, 


as we are very certain that the latter recorded the tran- 
factions of paſt ages, ſo it is probable that the former 
had done the ſame. The druids indeed could neither 
read nor write; but, during the whole ſpace of time in 


at the principal events might have been recorded by 
tradition ; and twelve generations might have tranſmit- 
Tu 0 ts TOI ae 


- 


© 
bs 


and Antiquity of the Scottiſh Nation. — 


N ted it from one to another. And indeed it is allowed by 
the oppoſite party, that this was the office of the ſana- 
Y # chies or bards. Beſides, it is undoubtedly true, that, at 
1 the coronation. of the Scottiſh kings, their whole genca- 
- | logy from Fergus I. was recited by one of theſe people; 
=p and the like ceremony was uſed at the interment of prin- 
ces, and is yet kept up in many of the Highland fami- 
lies, at marriages, baptiſins, and burials. The monat-. 
» WF tery of Icolm-kill was founded in 560 and here the 
Scots kings were buried, and their records kept until the 
l #F time of Malcolm Canmore. Hiſtories of the Scottiſh 
1 kings were alſo compiled and preſerved in the religious 
1 houſes in Paiſley, Scone, Pluſcardine, Abercorn, and 
- *F Melroſe; from all which materials a general hiſtory of 
Scotland was compoſed by one Veremundus, a Spaniard, 
and arch-deacon of St Andrews. This writer is quoted 
by Chambers of Ormond, who wrote his hiſtory in 1572, 
> by Sir Richard Baker, Joannes Cambellus, who wrote an 
KF hiſtory of Scotland in 1260; and, by Turgot, biſhap of 
* St Andrews, who wrote in 1098; but the book itſelf is 
* | loſt. Hence, we may eaſily ſee in what manner the hi- 
Ip torjes of Scotland have been originally collected. The 
E firſt Chriſtian teachers compiled them from the tradi- 
tion of the druids, ſanachies, or bards, whoſe office. it 
vas to record the atchievements and reigns of the kings, 
, and whoſe traditions at that time we mult look upon to. 
be equally authentic with written hiſtory at this time. 
Veremundus compiled from the records of the monks; 
and other writers from the ſame records, and from the 
I vritings of Veremundus. As the number of authors in- 
I creaſed, there is not the leaſt doubt that every ſucceed- 
ing one would endeayour to excel his predeceſſor; and, 
, FF with this view, the chronicles of abbeys, as well as pub- 
lic records and private charters would be ranſacked. 
Conſcious that this had been the caſe, the moſt learned 
men of the 1th century, ſuch as Eraſmus, Geſner, Voſ- 
ſius, &c. paid reſpect to the Scottiſh hiſtorians ; and it 
was not until they had received a new light at the time 
above- mentioned, that the Engliſh hiſtorians declared 
themſelves of a different opinion, Gildas, who wrote a= * 
. . | bout 


F 4 % 5 N : : * 
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bout the year 540, ſays, that © he never knew any thing 
about the Scots, but what he was forced to borrow from 
beyond ſeas 3” but, had he known that they were ſettled 
in their country only in the year 503, as the modern an- 
tiquaries ſuppole, he muſt have been witneſs to their firſt 
arrival in Britain; or, at leaſt, could not poſſibly have 
li been ignorant of a tranſaction which was fo very recent. 
9 In 720, Nennius compiled his hiſtory, and informs us 
- that it was compiled | rom other hiſtories, and “ partly 
I from the Scots.” The Scots then had hiſtories as early 
it as the days of Nennius; and it is probable that it was 
i to ſomething of the ſame kind that the expreſſion of Be- 


3 
DT EN TIRED Os ẽỹðÿ%d r d er 


1 da relates, viz. that he could find nothing relative to 

Ih Scotland, but what he had “ from beyond ſeas ;” by 

i which we muſt ſuppoſe that he meant, what he had from 
il the Scots hiſtories themſelves ; for the Scots reſiding 
OTE ET ang Coop, were counmal'y 

1 nation beyond ſeas. Beda, whoſe hiſtory reaches to 734, 

3 - r ; 'F 5 FE * 7 4 

il accounts the Scots ſome of the molt early inhabitants of 

Ul! the iſland. The Britons, he tells us, firſt' poſſeſſed the 

„ 5 ſouthern parts of the iſland; after them the Piks came 


to the northern parts; and laſt of all the Scots, under 


if Reuda, made a third nation in that part belonging to the 
[ Piks. But this Britain was unknown, and not entered 
i upon by the Romans till Julius Cæſar's time. Accor- 


it ng to Beda, therefore, the Scots had a footing in Bri; 
1 tain before the time of Julius Cæſar, and 5275 along 
1 with them againſt the Romans. This is likewiſe evi- 
8 dent from the hiſtory of Severus; for our hiſtorian tells 
uus that this emperor built a wall to deſend his territo- 
1 ries againſt the unconquered nations, viz. the Scots and 
4 Piks. Had the Scots indeed been ſettled in Britain only 
= in the year 503, Beda would never have diſtinguiſhed 
them as he does by the title of Priſci Incolz, © original 


# P £ 


-inhabitants,” _ 55 . e 
Succeeding hiſtorians of England ſpeak in the ſame 
| ſtrain. Hollinſhed informs us that “Scotland had, in 
the days of Brutus, two kingdoms, the one called Pict. 
| land, and the other Scotland; which, adds he, I hope no 
| wiſe man will readily deny.” By Caxton we are Em: 
5 . 6 po | 4 J bk ET 6 BOG * t nt 


* 132 "* * — 
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and Antiquity of the Scottiſh Nation. 


that the king of the Scots aſſiſted Caſſibelaunus, a famous 
Z Britiſh prince, who fought againſt Cæſar. Baleus alſo, 
an author of ſome credit, ſays that the Scots hiſtorians - 
& wrote from authentic annals. Another argument is 
XZ drawn-from a paſſage of the panegyriſt Eumenius in his 
culogium on the emperor Conſtantius, but which being 
the ſubje& of conſiderable diſputes among the critics, we 
'Z ſhall here give an account of the opinion of both parties 
concerning it: The paſſage is as follows. Quam (Bri- 
„ tanniam) Cæſar ille, autor veſtri nominis, cum Ro- 
„ manorum primus intraſſet, alium ſe orbem terrarum 


« ſcripſit ſe reperiſſe; tantæ magnitudinis arbitratus, ut 


| © non circumfuſo oceano, ſed complexa ipſum oceanum 

“ yideretur. Sed enim, illa ztate, nec Britannia ullis erat 
Z < armata navigiis; et Romana res inde jam a Punicis, 

Aſiaticiſque, bellis, etiam recenti exercitata piratico, 


«et poſtea Mithridatico, non magis terreſtri quam na- 


„ vali uſu vigebat. Ad hoc natio, etiam tune rudis, et 
4 ſoli Britanni, Pictis modo et Hibernis aſſueta hoſtibus 
„ adhuc ſeminudis, facile Romanis armis ſigniſque ceſ- 
„ ſerunt.“ Which iſland (Britain) when that Cæſar, 

& author of your title, had firſt entered, he wrote that he 


6 had found a new world, imagining it to be of ſuch. 
& immenſe magnitude, that it did not appear to be ſur- 
„ rounded with the ocean, but to embrace the ocean it- 
„ ſelf. But yet at that time Britain had not fitted out 
« any ſhips of war; though the Roman affairs flouriſn- 
„% ed both by ſea and land; the people being well ac- 
4 cuſtomed to war on both elements, both by reaſon of 
their conteſts with the Carthaginians and Afiatics, firſt 


in the war with the pirates, and then with Mithri- 


dates“ 1 0 VVV 
Thus far the ſenſe is plain, and there is no diſpute; 
the perplexity and difficulty is in that ſentence which be- 
gins Ad hoc natio, &c.“ on which Mr Pinkerton has 
the following obſervations. <* Buchanan propoſes to un- 
„ derſtand . ſoh Britanni,” in the genitive, „of the 
Britiſh ſoil ;”” and the meaning would be, . Moreover 


; the nation, then rude, and only uſed to the Pits and 


Irifh of the Britiſh ſoil, (country), enemies even . 
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ked, eaſily yielded to the Roman arms.” Strange! that 80 
Buchanan, ſo able a Latiniſt,' ſhould ſuppoſe Britanni th 
here uſed adjectively; while Britannici is the only word ta 
uſed in proſe in that way. Britarinus is merely a Briton, We! 
Britannicus, Britiſh. „ „% d 
It is unfortunately upon the explication of this ſingle 
ſentenee that the whole argument turns; for, if we adopt if 
Buchanan's explanation, which thoſe who favour Scot- tb 
tiſh antiquity do, it proves that there was at the time G 
that Eumenius wrote, (the year 296), an Iriſh nation t 
dwelling in Britain, as the Scots are ſaid to have been; li 
but if any other is adopted, it takes off the force of this, tl 
as the objectors will then ſay that the Iriſh came only tl 
from their own country occaſionally to aſſiſt the Pictss. © 
Mr Pinkerton ſolves the difficulty in the following 
manner: © In the laſt and moſt valuable edition of the 
panegyriſts by Schwartzius and Jæger, which appeared 
at Nuremberg in 1779, in two volumes octavo, this fa- # 
mous ſentence, from an excellent MS. often uſed and re- 
ferred to in that edition, ſtands ultimately blameleſs and 
8 thus. <© Ad hoc natio etiam tunc rudis, et ſoli 
ritanni, Pictis modo et Hibernis adſueti hoſtibus, ad- 
_ hye Jeminudi, facile Romanis armis ſigniſque ceſſerunt.? 
„ Moreover the nation he attacked was then rude; and 
the Britons uſed only to the Pitts and-Iriſh as enemies 
and being yet themſelves but half naked, eaſily yielded 
to the Roman arms and enſigns.“ 1 
Thus the argument ſrom Eumenius is ſet aſide; and 
it muſt be owned that, at any rate, it ſeems to be very 
weak; for, even granting that the word is uſed in the 
enitive, it will not abſolutely prove the point; and be- 
: ides, it looks abſurd to ſay © Iriſh of the Britiſh ſoil,” | 
as if Iriſhmen had grown in Britain. The former argu- 
ments, as well as thoſe which follow, ſeem to be much 
more deciſive. =. . „?, 
In another paſſage of Eumenius, he compliments the 
emperor on having conquered the woods and marſhes of 
the Caledonians. Theſe woods and marſhes are explain- 
ed by Drepanus in his panegyrical oration to Theodo- 
ſius, where he calls them the woods and marſhes 1 the 
55 . | cots. 


* 
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I thought not unreaſonable to mean Scotii 


; that the Caledonian fro 
mentioned by the poet Claudian ; and he likewiſe takes 
notice of the Scots ſo frequently and directly, as inve- 


— 
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Scots. Buchanan and Scaliger are both of opinion that 
this paſſage is properly rendered; though thoſe who 
take the contrary fide of the queſtion, wreſt it to another 
ſenſe; as indeed it is impoſſible to write any thing ſo 
plain, or. tranſlate fo well, that it may not be perverted. 


The queſtion moſt difficult to anſwer in this diſpute is; 


if the Scots are ſo ancient, why do not the Roman au- 
thors plainly mention them by name, as they do the 
EZ Gauls, Spaniards, &c. ? To this however, it is anſwered, 
Z that the Romans never conquered Scotland, and had but 
little knowledge either of the name of the country, or 
the inhabitants. 


That Scotland was inhabited even to 
the very northmoſt point, in the time of Severus, is moſt 
certain; becauſe that emperor undertook the conqueſt 


of the nations who dwelt in the moſt northerly parts, 

and is ſaid to have loſt 50,000 men in the expedition. 
Martial and other writers mention two diſtin& nations 
gat that time, the Meatæ and Caledonians ; Seneca men- 
tions the Scoto-Brigantines; and Florus, in the well. 
EZ known verſes upon Adrian, tells that emperor, that he 
Z would not wiſh, like him, to travel through Britain, and 


ſuffer Scythian froſts; which words, Scythicas Pruinas, are 
froſts, and / 
that the word Scythicas, ought to be read Scofticas. This 


2 ſeems to be the more probable, that Adrian never was in 


Scythia, though he certainly was in Britain; or, even if 


 Z we ſhould allow the word Scythicas to remain, it would 
prove that there was a Ne nation in Britain; for 

the Romans never called t 

but ſaid they came from Gaul; and Tacitus, as we 

have already ſeen, was of opinion that the people of Scot» 

land came from Germany. It might, therefore, natu- 

rally enough occur to Florus, that the people of Britain, 


e ſouthern Britons Scythians, 


who lived ſtill farther northward than thoſe whom Agri- 


| cola viſited, were real Scythians, as Seythia lay to the 


northward of Germany. Zn 
At any rate, with regard to this matter, it is certain, 
were remarkable, as they are 


terate 


bor le os. es es, 
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terate enemies to the Romans, that ſcarce any other au- 
thority is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the point. e 
Another authority is that of Hegiſippus, who brings 
in Ben Gorion a Jew, ſpeaking to the following purpoſe, 
viz. that even Scotland, a country which owed ſubjection 
to no place upon earth, trembled at the arms of the Ro- 
mans. On this, however, the Engliſh antiquaries re- 
mark, that Ireland formerly went by the name of Scotia, 
and conſequently that no argument can be brought from 
ſuch paſſages as this. But this way of reaſoning muſt ? 
certainly appear very trifling, when we conſider that Ire- 
land never was invaded by the Romans, though Scot- 
land moſt certainly was; and other authors mention 
the Scots long before the time that they are allowed by 
the Engliſh antiquaries to have come into the country. 
Of theſe the two moſt remarkable are Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus and Porphyry. The former wrote about the 
year 360, and informs us that the Scots and Pitts haraſ- 
ſed the country ſubject to the Romans; the latter uſes 
their infidelity as an argument againſt Chriſtianity ; for 
he ſays, that neither Britain, a province fertile in ty- 
rants, nor the Scottiſh nation, know Moſes and the pro- 
hets.” There are ſtrong proofs alſo, that Pelagius, the FF 
ead of a Chriſtian ſe&, was a Scotſman. Jerom aſſerts, | 
that he was ſo, and that he was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Britain; a convincing proof that there were Scots 
in Britain at that time; and not only fo, but that they 
had been converted to Chriſtianity before the year 354. 
The only thing that can render this teſtimony in the 
leaſt doubtful is, that Jerom, ſays Pelagius, was born in 
the neighbourhood of Britain, and not in the iſland itſelf ; 
but in anſwer to this, we muſt obſerve, that the name 
Britannia was never applied to the whole iſland till the 
conqueſt of the Picts by Kenneth II. about the year 834. 
Before that time the Roman part of the iſland only was | 
underſtood when Britain was ſpoken of. „„ es 
A ſtrong objection is brought againſt the antiquity of 
the Scots, from the name Scotia being given to Ireland, 
and the inhabitants of both countries called indifferently 
Scots and Iriſh, This aroſe from a ſimilarity of dreſs, 
| | | manners, 
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manners, &c. of both countries. And hence the Iriſh 

@Z hiſtorians take it into their heads to ſay, that Ireland in 
ancient times was called Scotia Major. But this very 

X aſſertion, as Sir George Mackenzie obſerves, deſtroys the 
argument; for, if Ireland ever had this name, it muſt 
have been either before the year 1000, or after it, If 
before it, then Scotland muſt have at the ſame time 
been called Scotia Minor, and conſequently, inhabited by 

a nation governed either by kings, or ſome kind of laws, 
which would overthrow the hypotheſis ; but, after te 
year 1000, the kingdom was grown to ſuch height as to 
carry a conſiderable rank among the nations of Europe. 
Ihe fect, however, is doubtful ; and there are only two e / 
= teſtimonies brought by archbiſhop Uſher in ſupport of 

= theſe appellations. 1. They are made uſe of by a petty 
prince of Ulſter in a letter to pope John XXII. The 
ſentence is, © Beſides the kings of Leser Scotland, Who 
all came from our Greater Scotland.“ 2. There is a pa- 
tent of Sigiſmund the emperor directed, To the con- 
vent of the Scots, and Iriſh of Greater Scotland in Ratiſ- 
bon.“ But no perſon can believe that Ireland, as late as 
the 14th century, was called Greater Scotland; fo that 

theſe expreſſions muſt be ſuppoſed to have originated 

merely from the imagination of the writers at the time, 

on account of the ſimilarity of manners, &c. in the peo- 

ple. It is certain, however, that, in the writings of an- 

cient authors, Scotland and Ireland are frequently con- 
founded with one another. Thus the Iriſh are by Oro- 


he fius called Scoti in the year 417; in the ſeventh century 
in we are told by Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, that Scotland was the 
[; ſame with Ireland; and, in the year 1010, we hear of 
ne Beaunus, biſhop of Aberdeen, in Ireland. . _ 
ae A great diſpute now takes place about the meaning of 
4. this name of Iriſh being given to the inhabitants of Scot- 
as land, which ſome will have to be derived from Irvine, a 
| part of Scotland now ſuppoſed to be Strathearn, while 
of others imagine that it was really from Hibernia the N 
z, iſland, Certain it is, howeyer, that this confuſion, #. 
V though it cannot affect the ancient hiſtory of any king- 


dom, is made an handle for reducing that of Scotlang to 
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a very modern date. It can prove nothing but that the 


Scots were the ſame people with the Iriſh ; but whether 
Scotland was e from Ireland, or Ireland from Scot- 
land, cannot from thence by any means be concluded. 


The origin of the Picts is no leſs obſcure than that of 


the Scots. Tacitus, if we ſuppoſe it was the Pits whom 


Agricola encountered, ſuppoſes them to have been Ger- 
mans; Gthers derive their origin and their name from 
the Pictories in France; others ſuppoſe them to have 
been Scythians or Thracians; but the moſt probable o- 


pinion ſeems to be, that they were no other than Britons, 
and that being accuſtomed to paint their bodies, they had 
their name of Picts from this circumſtance. The only 
difficulty that occurs in this ſuppoſition is, that, accordin 

to it, all the people in Britain ſhould at firſt have had the 
ſame name, for all of them painted their bodies. To 


this, however, it may be anſwered, that the Britons, who 


were at firſt very rude and barbarous, became by degrees 
much more civilized under the Romans; of conſequence 
they would lay aſide their barbarous cuſtoms, and paint- 
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ing their bodies among the reſt ; while thoſe who dwelt x 


in the more northerly parts, not having the ſame advan- 


tages, continued in the ſame ſtate as before. It is, how- 
evcr, remarkable, that no ancient author informs us what 


was the name which either the Britons, Picts, Caledoni- 


ans, or any other Britiſh nation, gave to themſelves. It 
is moſt probable that the word Scoti was a corruption of 
Scythe, as people of ſuch barbarous manners might well 
be ſuppoſed to come from Scythia, the moſt barbarous 
country at that time known in the world. 
We mutt now take ſome notice of the arguments ad- 


duced by Mr Pinkerton on the contrary ſide ; whoſe ex- 


travagant pretenſions to learning muſt undoubtedly ſet 
him at the head of the whole party. He begins with 
treating all his countrymen in the moſt contemptuous 


manner that can be imagined. He tells us, that it is im- 


poſſible to condeſcend upon one writer in Scotland, © who 
(not to mention ExUuDITIoN), can even bear the appella- 


tion of /carned, in the common acceptation of the word.“ 


This undoubtedly is ſaid with a deſign to make his own 
| Ti performance 


} 
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held the moſt of 
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performance appear of greater conſequence, yet he allows 
in the very next page that their are three learned works 
done by Scotſmen, viz. Dempſter's Rofinus, his Etruria, , 
and Biackwell's Inquiry into the life and writings of 
Homer. As the Scots have no learning, neither have 
they any invention. We cannot, ſays he, like Den- 
mark, boaſt of a Tycho Brahe, nor like Sweden of a 


Linnæus, nor like Poland of a Copernicus; but what a 


b mercy it is, that Scotland has produced Mr Pinkerton, 


the Pick, whoſe admirable performance is ſufficient at 


7 once to wipe off all our diſgraces, and to ſupply all our 
defects. Let us hear then what this redoubted champion 
has to ſay for himſelf ' — EO; 


Fd 


« The Celts, (ſays our author), were the moſt ancient 


inhabitants of Europe. Before the time of Czar, they 
were reduced to a third part of Gaul, and the weſtern 


part of Britain and Ireland. But before they were ex- 


pelled by the Scythians of Aſia, they appear to have 


urope. The Cimmerii, driven by the 


Scythians from the Euxine, were the ſame with the Cim- 


mentioned only by the earlieſt writers of Greece as a 


people living far to the weſt. The marks of their former 
XZ reſidence, however, are evident in the names of hills and. 
XZ rivers. Theſe in Scotland are very often called the Welſh 
or Cumraig. | | 5 | 


“Jo give this fact full weight, we muſt remark, that, 


ans or Goths, ſo that the Celtic names cannot be theirs, 


The Dalriads, or preſent Highlanders, were only a paltry 
Lriſh colony, never extended beyond Argyle, till a late 

period. Nor could the names be theirs, ſince the Welſh 
differs widely from the Iriſh; of conſequence they mult 
belong to a nation preceding both. | 


= br. and the Eimbri were Celts, The Celts being ex- | 
pelled by the Scythians, and driven into the weſtern ex- 
| tremities of Europe, about 5eo years before Chriſt, are 


- 


according to Beda, the Piks were Scythians, (a name by 
| | Jomandes, and other writers in the middle ages given to 
the Scandinavians), and, according to Tacitus, Germans. 
Both accounts therefore concur in making them Scythi- 


Pj 
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& The Iriſh call their tongue Gaelic, or Gauliſh ; and 
the Welſh call theirs Cumraig, (Cimbric we ſuppoſe). The 
Celts conſiſted originally of two vaſt diviſions, the Gael, 
or Gauls, who held all Gaul, and the Cimbri who held 

all Germany. As the fourth part of Britain was firſt 
-peopled by Gael, who were afterwards expelled by Cumri | 
from Germany; whence there is reaſon to infer, that the 
north part of Britain was firſt peopled by Cumri from 
Jutland. For the paſſage from the Cimbric Cherſoneſe 
to North Britain, through open ſea, was far more eaf' 
than from the ſouth of Britain to the north, through may 
foreſts. Sea, far from hindering, promotes ſavage co- 
lonization ; and late navigators have found Hlands, in 
the Pacific Ocean, five or ſix hundred miles from each 
other, all peopled by one race of men. Where men and 
ſea are found, canoes are alſo found, even in the earlieſt 
Nate of ſociety; and the ſavage Fins and Greenlanders MF 
perform far longer navigations than from Jutland to Scot-- 
b d. The length of Britain is ſo great from ſouth to 
north, that, to populate the latter from the former muſt 
have been a work of many ages; whereas the paſſage 
from Germany is open and eaſy. The Piks, as ſball be 
ſhown afterwards, came from Norway to Scotland; and 
analogy may infer that the firſt Celtic inhabitants of the 
latter country proceeded from the north of Germany. 
„ The Cimbri held Scotland till the Piks came and 
expelled them; an event which happened about z7wwo hun- 
dred years before Chriſt, as ſhall be afterwards ſhown. 
The Celtic nations had been driven to the weſt of Gaul, 
Britain, and Ireland, by the Scythians or Goths, at leaſt 
three hundred years before Chriſt, (which of theſe two 
dates are we to believe)? and their remains were ſo in- 
termingled with their conquerors, that their manners 
were half Gothic, even before the Chriſtian Era, and 
have always been getting more and more ſo. Hence no 
account of real Celtic manners or language can be reco- 
vered. But, from every argument of ancient authority, 
| and of their manners recorded by ſucceeding authors of 
the middle ages, and exiſting at this day, the ancient 
Celts muſt have been mere ſavages. When the Scythi- 
| Mo | als 
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nd ans poured into Europe from the ſhores of the Euxine, 
he the Celts were to them as the ſavages of America to the 
el, European ſettlers. © The Fins and Celts were the ſole in- 
eld digenæ (original inhabitants) of Europe; and the man- 
rſt ners of the Laplanders alone can afford any analogy. 
nr! whereby to judge of thoſe of the real Celts. This cen- 
he tury has been overwhelmed, with nonſenſe concerning 
om Druidiſm, and Druidic monuments, as being univerſal - 
eſe among the Celts. Druidiſm, as we know from Cæſar, 
ly was a late invention in South Britain; and it was totally 
alt WW aboliſhed by Tiberius. It was palpably Phcenician, and 
:0- WF was taught by the Phcenicians to the inhabitants of Corn- 

in wall, where they traded for tin; nor is there a ſingle au- 
ch thority, in all antiquity, for its ever extending, during 
nd the century or ſo that it exiſted, beyond the iſland of 
elt Mona or Angleſey, and the Garonne, or ſouthern boun- 
TS daries of Celtica in Gaul. Tacitus knew of no Druids - 
t- either in Germany or Caledonia; and there is not a 
to ſhadow of authority for Druids in Ireland. Druidic mo- 
it numents form another idle dream of antiquiſts; but the; 
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ge Celts had no monuments any more than the Fins, or ſa- 
be vage Africans or Americans; and thoſe monuments are 
id really Gothic, and are common in Scandinavia and Ice- 

he land, where no Druids were known. Thoſe ignorantlyß 


called Druidic temples, are Gothic courts of juſtice, uſed  *" 
1d for that purpoſe in Scandinavia and Iceland, down to a 
late pere... eres 0219 0 
n. FF Such is the account given by this very learned author. 
il, IF Some parts of it depend on a diſſertation at the end of his 
ſt work; and of this diſſertation, which ought certainly to 
'O have been at the beginning, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
n- take ſome notice, before we. give any formal anſwer to 
rs the arguments he has adduced. In this he ſays, that 
id there are ſuch grounds as ſo remote an event can afford 
10 to believe that the Peukini, who by all accounts proceed- ; 
o- ed from the iſle of Peuke in the mouth of the Danube, 


„ WM were originally the Piki of ancient Colchis. Theſe Piki 
of are placed by Pliny between the river Don and the Caſ- 
nt pian Sea, and were remarkable in ancient fable. Accord- 
K* ing to Nonnus, they were the Griffins, againſt whom the 
. e Ds, Arimaſpi 
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Arimaſpi fought to get the guarded gold. Plautus cele- Wi * 
brates their golden mountains, (which if they poſſeſſed, 
they certainly acted very imprudently when they came to 

Scotland). On the Argonautic expedition, 1263 years 
before Chriſt, a party of Colchians, purſuing the Argo- 
nauts without ſuccels, ſettled at the mouth of the Da- 
nube. The kingdom of Colchis was anciently very large 
and powerful, and included many nations. Of theſe it 
is highly probable that the Piki were one; and were 
thoſe Colchian ſubjects who were ſent in purſuit of the 
Argonauts. If the Pik; were the real anceſtors of the 
Peukini, and ſettled in Peuke 1263 years before Chriſt, 
they might eaſily, in the courſe of leſs than 700 years, 
populate the ſpace between Peuke and the Baltic, and, 
paſling the Baltic, poſſeſs the ſouth of Scandinavia more 
than 520 years before Chriſt; a period, about which it 
would appear that their Scythic brethren had peopled 
all Germany to the Britiſh ſeas. % kl 
Tacitus, the firſt writer who mentions the people of 
Caledonia, or Piks, expreſſes his opinion that they were 
of German origin. Bada tells us they came from Scy- WM 
thia, a name which Jornandes, about 530, had given to 
Scandinavia; and which continued to be applied to that 
country till the eleventh century, when the ſpecial deno- | 
minations of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, became 
known to Europe. All the other ancient writers who 
mention the origin of the Piks, derive them from Scan- 
dinavia; ſo that no doubt can remain, fave with ſuch 
ſhallow dreamers as ſpeak of opinions, when they ſhould 
ſpeak of facts, and prefer their own weak conceits to that 
poſitive evidence, upon which alone all ancient hiſtory 

and.. „ ; 

„Scandinavia was, by the Romans, who only knew a 
mall part of its ſouthern coaſts, eſteemed, not improper- 
ly, a German iſland. It is indeed more properly a vaſt 
iſland than a peninſula ; as its extent is ſo great, and the 
part that connects it with the Continent ſo narrow. For, | 

_ all the ſouth, weſt, and north quarters are ſurrounded 
with ſea; and, on the eaft, the lakes of Ladaga and 
Onega are copnected by large rivers, or rather outlets; - 
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the only part where there is a paſſage into Scandinavia 
by land, there is another lake and river rendering that 
JF ſingle paſſage not above two miles broad, 
& This vaſt iſland appears to have been firſt peopled 
= by Fins and Laplanders, whom Ihre thinks the firſt in- 
ZE habitants of the whole, But there is great reaſon to 
& ſuppoſe, that theſe people, being from the eaſt, had not 
extended farther weſt than their preſent bounds, when 
they were ſtopped by the Scythians or Goths from the 
E ſouth; for there are no Finniſi or Laplandic names in 
= Norway, though, had there been any ſuch, given to xi- 
vers or mountains, they muſt have, in ſome caſes, re- 


* *© Now, it can clearly be ſhown that Scandinavia was, 
*X down to a late period, nay is at preſent, almoſt overrun 
with enormous foreſts, where there was no room for po- 
pulation. Adam of Bremen, who wrote in the eleyenth 
century, inſtructs us, that, even in Denmark, the ſea- 
coaſts alone, at that time, were peopled, while the inner 
cy. parts of the country were one vaſt foreſt. If ſueh was 
to the caſe in Denmark, we may guels that, in Scandinavia, 
at even the ſhores were hardly peopled. Scandinavia is 
0. alſo a moſt mountainous region; and, among a barbaric 
ne and uninduſtrious people, the mountains are almoſt un- 
bo NR RR ; 
n. < That the ſhock which drove the Cimbri and Teu- 
ch tones out of the north of Germany mult have come from 
14 the north of their poſſeſſions is clear; for, had it pro- 
at ceeded from the ſouth, they muſt have been driven into 
ry Scandinavia. In other words, the Scandinavians muſt 
have expelled the Cimbri and Teutpnes; and it is rea- 
2 ſeonable to infer, of courſe, that they took their ſeats. 
r. & Hence it appears, that Jutland, and the Danith afles, were 
{#4 WF peopled with Goths from Scandinavia, and aot from 
e Germany, ̃ĩ e rn, 
r, WF *© n fact, the only colonies that ever went from Scan- 
d dinavia, were the Piks into Scotland, the oppoſite ſhore, 
d the Danes into Denmark; and, at a late period, the Nor- 
mans into France; and a few ſmall colonies into Iceland 
d and the neighbouring iſles.“ | s 
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Our author next goes on to prove, in the following 
manner, that the Piks came from Scandinavia. 
1. We are informed by Torfœus, (who muſt ſurely be 


a great antiquary if he ſays any thing that can be 4 1 
conſtrued into a ſupport of Mr Pinkerton's ſyſtem), 


that anciently a country of Norway was called Vika, 
and the adjacent iſlands the Vir ifles. This country 
comprehends the modern government of Agefhus, and 
is about 200 miles long, and 100 broad. © lt is re- 
markable,”” ſays Mr Pinkerton, “that it lies on the eaſt, 
and not on the welt of Norway, where one would na- 
turally imagine that the government of Bergen, being the 
whole ſouth-weſt part of Norway, and ſtretching along 


the weſtern ocean, would have been the natural parent of 
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theſe Piks who croſſed that ſmall tract of ocean which 
lies between Norway and Scotland. But theſe affairs do 
not happen in ſuch formal order; elſe the Dutch, and 
not the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, would have ſeized 
England. It may, however, well be inferred, that, in 
times preceding any Sagas, or other meinorials of Nor- 
wegian hiſtory, the whole Norwegians were called Pihtar, 
as being Peukini ; though afterwards this name only re- 
mained to a great part, as Eſſex and Middleſex, or Eaſt 

Saxony and Middle Saxony, remain names of counties in 

England, though not a quarter of the ancient dominions 

of the Saxons in that country. Be this as it may, it is 

ſufficient to ſhow, that the ancient Vika ſtretched along 

that fea which is to the ſouth of Norway, to the extent 
of about 150 miles; for Vik-Siden, or the Vik-Side, ſpread, 

even in the time of Torfœus, down to Bahus on the eaſt. 

Here were 150 miles of ſea- coaſt open to the people of 
Vika, directly oppoſite to the north of Scotland, and only 

about 240 miles from it. „ 

2. There are no Sagas, or northern hiſtorians, older 

than the i 1th century. Arius Frodi, tae firſt hiſtorian, 
is of the /welfth, and Snorro Sturleſon, of the thirteenth. 

The hiſtory of Norway is therefore very obſcure till we 

come to the year 9oo ; when Harold Harfagre, one of 
the petty Norwegian kings, conquered ten or twelve o- 

others, and thus became maſter of all Norway; and, 
7 „ among 


"Ws 
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among the conquered kingdoms, Torfœus mentions that 
of Vika. The ſame author deſcribes Vik-Siden, a great 
part of the coaſt of the ancient Via, yet retaining that 
name, as a beautiful country ornamented with large 
& plains, thick woods of fir, and moderate hills, that, ſwel- 
ling down to the ſhore, are interſected with large and 
= fmall-creeks./ s. ed erin; nl - 
| „ Torfceus, in his hiſtory of Norway, is quite full of 
Vika as a country of Norway, and as bordering on the 
2 ſouth-ſea, the moſt expoſed to invaſions. Of its kings, 
however, there are few, of which even the names are 
 & known; and the whole hiſtory of Norway, prior to the 
year yoo, borders upon Romance. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that the names Vi, and Vikar, can be traced in 
Scandinavia, ſo as to ſhow that they muſt have been once 
much ſpread. Vikia in Sweden, is a tract of Oragothia, 


four miles long, and one and an half broad. In Fſthonia, 
on the ſouth-weſt ſhore of the Baltic, is another Vikia, 4 
twelve miles long, and ten broad. Theſe {mall ſpots 
being in the direct road in which the Peukim, proceeded 
into Scandinavia, ſhows it to be not altogether unreaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that they took their names from ſome of 
theſe people ſettled there in their paſſage to Norway. 1 
E | 3.“ Scandinavia, as has already been obſerved, was | 
always mountainous and ill peopled ; nevertheleſs it has 
2 ſent forth colonies to Scotland, Denmark, France, Ruſ- 
2X fia, Iceland, and Greenland, Ireland, the Hebrides, and 
2X Orkneys. Now it is remarkable, that, in the three firſt 
of theſe colonies, the name of Vikar, the chief people of 
ancient Norway, occurs. The Piks bear it expreſsly, with 
the mere change of a labial letter, viz. Pikar inſtead of 
Vidar; for the northern nations, fond of -cloſe and hard . 
8 ſounds, as the cold climate renders their fibres rigid; and 
makes them ſpeak much through the teeth; or, with as 
dloſe lips as poſſible, naturally preferred the cloſe, V to 
the open P, and thus changed the ancient Vikar to Pikar. 
be utes are, by the northern nations, called Teuts, and 
3 Jutland, Teutland, but this country was anciently called 
= land, or Pitland, and its inhabitants Vits, or Pits. Nor 
| was this appellation of Vits or Pits confined to 1 R | 


#4 f 

1 
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Il! but extended even to the Daniſh iſlands; for Meurſius 


| informs us, that, in ancient times, Zealand, the grand 
| feat of the Daniſh monarchy, Langland and Mona were 
[| called Vigſlett, or the field of the Vitts. In the third colony 
3 of the Normans in France, though later than the two 
| former by a thouſand years, and not cauſed by an over- 


5 flow of people, but merely by numbers of the Norwegians 
"oh leaving their country, where Harold Harfagre exerciſed. | 
Wl the tyranny of an univerſal conqueror, we {till find this 
fl eminent name. For the province of Picardie, the deriva- 
Wil tion of the name of which has baffled all the French an- 
5 | tiquaries, was the earlieſt ſettlement of the Normans in 
1 Prance, whg thence went to beſiege Paris, and afterwards 
it A acquired Normandy. But Picardy, being actually ſeized 
* | 5 and poſſeſſed by them for ſome time before they gained 
"A | Normandy, it was not included in the grant of that pro- 
1 vince, becauſe it was already theirs by full conqueſt and 


' poſſeſſion. The name of Picardy is unknown till the 
thirteenth century, when Guillaume de Naugis firſt uſes 
it, as Matthew of Paris, under the year 1229, ſpeaks of 

the Picards who border on Flanders. It was about the 
year 900, that Gange IIrolf, or Rollo the Walker, (ſo 
called, becauſe no horſe could ſupport his weighty ſta- 
ture), a Norwegian earl, who as not diſhonourable in that 
age, practiced piracy, landed and ravaged a part of Vika. 
Harald Harfagre,. the new monarch of all Norway, ba- 
niſhed Rollo, who firſt paſſed to the weſtern ifles of Scot- 
land, then. invaded England, but without any ſucceſs ; 
and at laſt went to Neuſtria, the preſent Normandy, in 
France. After ravaging a great part of the north of 
France, and beſieging Paris, at length a treaty in 912 
was made, by which all Normandy was yielded to Rollo 
and his followers. It was in 1205 that Normandy was 
reunited to France by Philip Auguſtus; and it is re- 
markable, that the name of Picardie firſt begins to ap- 
pear at this time. This ſeems owing to the writers of 
the Norman hiſtory being Frenchmen, and other foreign- 
ers, who uſed a general name for the whole people. But, 
when the French had gotten poſſeſſion and complete 
knowledge of the country, they found that the inhabit- 


7 ants of the eaſtern part called themſelves Picars, and uſed 
a4 iS that denomination for them in courſe.” “ 
We have now the whole of the eſſential part of Mr 


I Pinkerton's book on the antiquities of the Scots and Pits. - 
 1t is impoſlible for the moſt ſuperficial reader not to per- 

XX ccive” that he frequently: contradias himſelf ; that he 

founds upon the moſt uncertain and fabulous parts of 

ZE. hiſtory, and very often upon the mere reſemblance of 

= words to one another, two ſpecies of evidence, which, on 

other occaſions, he treats with the utmoſt contempt. In 

X ſome caſes he confounds almoſt all the nations of antiqui- 

ty; and in others makes the moſt ridiculous diſtinctions. 

= To expoſe fully the whole of Mr Pinkerton's rhapſody 

in the manner it deſerves, would require a much larger 

ſpace than can be ſpared for this diſſertation. We muaſt 

therefore content ourſelves with pointing out ſome of the 

== molt glaring abſurdities. TT i 3 

n ſpeaking of the Piks, he in one place makes them 

X $8cythians, Germans, Goths, and Scandinavians; and he 

quotes Jornandes, ſaying, that the Scandinavians were 

Scythians. But, if we are allowed thus to confound na 

tions together, we may find a ſalvo for every contradic- 

tion we chooſe to aflert. Nay, by referring the whole 

human race to Adam or Noah, we may at once unite all 

nations that ever did or will exiſt. It is moſt evident, | 

X that the Romans diſtinguiſhed the Germans from the 3 

Seythians, and both of them from the Goths. The Goths 

3 Wt were not heard of in the time of Tacitus; and Scandina- 

in via only came to be called Seythia in the middle ages. It 

of is alſo worthy of remark, that Mr Pinkerton, upon other 

12 IF occalions, calls Jornandes a //ly writer ; though, when it 

lo ſerves his turn, he quotes him as very good authority. 

as , In the detail our author gives of the migration of the 

e- WW Piks, we are leit without any authority whatever but his 

P- en bare aſſertion, or rather improbable conjeQure., He 

of ſuppoſes that a ſavage nation would rather croſs the ſel 

n- in queſt of unknown countries, than traverſe woods in 

the ſearch of a peaceable abode in that where they were. 

But this docs not by any means appear to be the caſe. 


mo 


People, whether ſavage or civilized, do not very readily 
„ 5 | __ embark 


* 


* 
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embark on the boundleſs ocean in queſt of imaginary re- 
ions, which every country muſt be to thoſe who never 
eard of it. Some ſavages there have been, ſituated in 
remote iſlands, who never heard of 'any country but their 
own, and theſe never imagined that there was any other. 
Such were the inhabitants of the Canary iſlands, when 
theſe iſlands were rediſcovered by the Spamiards, Theſe 
were as ſavage a race as ever exiſted, yet they never 
thought of any other country than their own, nor did they 
believe that it exiſted. In like manner the American ſa- 
vages, though in a moſt degenerate ſtate, did not heſi- 
tate at traverſing the immenſe foreſts of America, though 
they never attempted a ſea- voyage. The reaſon of this is 
evident; namely, that there was no country within ſight | 
of them; their canoes were by no means fit for ſuch un- 
dertakings; and, unleſs the countries be within fight. of 
each other, we may very readily believe that none will 
ever be diſcovered by people in a very ſavage ſtate, if the 
diſcovery be not made by mere accident. As the ſouthern, 
part of Britain, therefore, is within fight, or very nearly 
fo, of France, there is every reaſon in the world to be. 
lieve that the former was originally peopled from France. 
But it was otherwiſe with Denmark and Scotland; and 
therefore we mult ſuppoſe, either that the inhabitants of 
Jutland diſcovered our country accidentally, or that they 
did not ſettle there until they had an account of it from 
ſome other nations. But we have no proof of the former 
of theſe ſuppoſitions, and the. latter is contrary to Mr 
Pinkerton's bypotheſis ; for other nations-could not hear 
of the country until it was peopled, and had begun to 
make ſome figure in the world; ſo that the only rational 
hypotheſis is, that the northern parts of the iſland were 
peopled from the ſouthern, „„ 
Ihe objections made by Mr Pinkerton to this ſcheme 
are entirely frivolous and chimerical. Civilized people 
are obſtructed by woods much more than ſavages, who 
conſtantly live in them. When Cæſar came among the 
Britons, he found them dwelling, and having even their 
cities in woods. Being at that time in a ſtate of con- 
tinual warfare with one another, we can have little doubt 
| | 2 that 
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that the vanquiſhed, or weaker parties, would gradually 
= remove farther and farther to the northward, until there 
vas no farther ſpace to receive them. It is likewiſe wor- 
thy of notice, that the farther they were ſcattered, the 
more ſavage would they become; for, when people are 
= confined within narrow bounds, they are forced to unite, 


and to perform ſome of the ſocial duties of life through 


fear of one another, ſhould no other motive influence 
them. Hence alſo they ſoon begin to cultivate ſome art 
or ſcience, for men muſt have employment of ſome kind 
or other; and when prevented from doing miſchief, will 
do good rather than be idle. Thus, in the ſmall iſlands 
of the South Sea, the people, though uncivilized, appear 
much leſs ſavage than on the vaſt continents of America 
or New Holland; on which laſt they are ſunk ſo deep in 
= ſavage barbariſm, that they ſeem to be in a manner inca- 


pable of civilization. | "gi 
The only thing in which our author appears conſiſtent 


with himſelf throughout his whole performance, is in 
IF railing againſt the Celts; though, when he begins to 
give any hiſtorical account of them, his inconſiſtency be- 
comes no leſs manifeſt than in other caſes. He tells us, 
for inſtance, in one ſentence, that there is no account 

of their manners to be got, as they were half Gothic 
from the earlieſt hiſtory of them; and in the next we 
are informed that they were like the Finns, or ſavages of 
America. But, unleſs he knew the manners of the Celts, 
it is altogether impoſſible that he ſhould know whether 
they were like the Finns or not. Another contradic- 
tion is his telling us that their manners were half Go- 
thic; though he had juſt before ſaid that no account of 


their manners was to be had; yet all at once, as if by 


3 miracle, we know one half of them. As he owns, there- 
fore, that the manners of the Celts were half Gothic, we 


cannot tell whether this mixture of Gothiciſm might 


Thus our author has found means to fill Britain and 
Ireland with a kind of mongrel nation, which may occa- 
ſionally be either Welſh, Scythians, Goths, Iriſh, or Scots, 

„ 1:1 8 | as 


= have enabled them to raiſe ſome monuments, even though . 
they would not have done ſo as Celts. 


* 
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as he pleaſes; but this is not ſufficient. In accounting 


for the origin of the Piks in the manner already quoted, 
he tells us that the antiquities of a nation are either poe- 
tical or hiftorical ; the former being neither true nor 
falſe ; on which account he requeſts his readers to attend 
to this diſtinction, that they may not accuſe the author 
of lending. hiforical faith to poetical evidence; and after | 
this very curious exordium, he proceeds in the manner 


we have already quoted. 


In his account of Scandinavia, which all the world 
knows to be a peninſula, he labours hard to prove it to 
be an land, becauſe it would anſwer his purpoſe better 
to have it ſo, The narrow neck which connects it with 
the Continent, is #wo hundred and eighty miles broad; 
and if we trace the courſes of rivers, we may by their 

means prove that the whole world is no other than a 
| cluſter of iſlands. He tells of the cold of the climate 
being ſo ſevere, that the inhabitants could not pronounce X 


the word Viker, but changed into Pilar. But if this be 


true, how came the word Pikar into exiſtence? Was it 


not an invention of the Scandinavians ? Was the country 
leſs cold when this word was coined than it is now? or 
was Pikar their ſummer name, and Vikar their winter 
one? With equal abſurdity does our author inſinuate, 
that the two firſt colonies ſent out by the Scandinavians 
were cauſed by the too great numbers ef people contain- 
ed in the country, when, in other places of his work, he 
uniformly maintains that it was barren, mountainous, 
and incapable of ſupporting many inhabitants. Scan- 
dinavia, (ſays he), is one of the moſt mountainous re- 
gions in the world; and ſuch countries are always thin- 
y inhabited, as it always has been, and is at preſent.” 
Notwithſtanding this paucity of inhabitants, however, 
this moſt extraordinary author informs us that a colony 
.of the Scandinavians expelled from their ſeats the Cim- 
bri and Teutones, who invaded Italy. To do this was 


certainly no eaſy matter; for the number of theſe bar- | * 


barians appear to have been incredible, After ravaging 
Spain, and fighting the Romans in that part of the world, 
28585 their original number muſt undoubtedly have 


been 
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been diminiſhed, the Teutones alone were defeated by © 
Marius, the Roman general, with ſuch. ſlaughter, that 

= their bones were uſed for fences to vineyards 1n that part 
of the country. The Ambrones, a nation in alliance with 
them, were defeated with the loſs of 70,000 killed on 
the field of battle, beſides, thoſe who were taken priſo- 
ners. Yet ſtill the Cimbri remained like a cloud of lo- 
cuſts in number. Their infantry alone, when drawn up 
in order of battle, (and cloſe they muſt have been, as 
rid they tied themſelves cloſe together with cords to keep 

- to them from breaking their ranks), occupied thirty fur- 
longs ſquare. Now, though this multitude was van- 


= quiſhed by the ſuperior diſcipline and military ſkill f 

id; the Romans, yet we have no reaſon to imagine that the * 

eir Scandinavians poſſeſſed equal advantages with them. If 

| 2 they overcame the Cimbri, therefore, we muſt ſuppoſe 

ate that it was rather by dint of ſuperior numbers, than ſu- 

ice perior valour ; and no colony upon earth ever equilled 

be half the number, * ' e : 
it Our author labours to prove that the Cimbri, who are 


ſuppoſed to have inhabited Denmark, muſt have been 
=# driven out by the Scandinavians, becauſe they travelled 
& ſouthward ; but it remains to be proved that they were 
= driven out by any body. The circumſtance is related by 
ns no hiſtorian, nor does Mr Pinkerton aſſign any other rea- 
n. ſon for his ſuppoſition, than that they took a ſoutherly 
he route. But we may very eaſily aſſign a reaſon why they 
toox this direction rather than any other, without being 


8 1 | . 2 

n. urged by a foreign enemy. The Roman empire had by 
e. this time attained a great height of power; the northern 
8. barbarians could not but hear of this, and there ean be 


” 0 no doubt that, exaggerated reports would be brought - 
them of the wealth and eaſe in which the ſubjects of that 


T empire lived. To poſleſs themſelves of this wealth, and 

5g to conquer ſuch a mighty empire, were motives natural 

5 enough to induce barbarians to leave their country; and 

. it ſeems moſt probable, that the whole nation did ſo, and 
tlleft their own country almoſt deſol ate. 

5 Our author, not contented with giving us an account 22 

0 of the Piks in their progreſs from the iſle of eule to 

5 1 1 | Scandinavia, 


Scandinavia, preſents his readers with a diſſertation on 
the origin of the Scythians or Goth; ſo that we may 
| know certainly the very ultimate ſource of this favourite 
nation. In this, however; he 1s in no ſmall danger of mak- 
ing all nations Scythians ; nor indeed 1s all his art quite 
ſufficient to extricate him from the dilemma. © That 
moſt learned father of the church, Epiphanus, (ſays he), 

in his work againſt Hereſius, near the beginning, divides 
religious error into four great periods. 1. Barbar:\m; 
2. Scythiſm ; 3. Helleniſm, or Grecian error; and, 4. 
Judaiſm.“ He alſo ſays the Scythians were of thoſe who 
built the tower of Babel ; and his Scythiſm extends from 
the flood to this latter event. Euſebius, in his chronicle, 

p- 13- puts the Scythians as the immediate deſcendants 
of Noo , down to Senig his ſeventh deſcendant ;*that is 
a ſpace of 400 years, as generations are computed at that 
period of longevity. This was the Scythian age, the 
moſt ancient x 2 the flood; the Scythiſm of Epiphanus, 
for his barbariſm was before the flood. Euſebius alſo 


tells us, that, from the deluge to the building of the tower 


of Babel, Scythiſm prevailed. The Chronicon Paſchale, 
p. 23. makes barbariſm precede the deluge; then Scy- 
thiſm, Helleniſm, and Judaiſm, as Epiphanius. 
Perhaps it may be thought that theſe eccleſiaſtic au- 
thorities prove too much, as they mark the whole imme- 
diate deſcendants of Noah as Scythians; as by ſcripture 
account they are ſprung from Noah. But it is the line 
of Shem down to Serug, and not of Ham or Japhet, Who 
are marked as Scythians; and Shem was reputed the fa- 
ther of Aſia, as Ham of Africa, and Japhet of Europe.” 
Now we are ſtept forth into antiquity indeed! but in 
the way in which our author argues from ſcripture, we 
may very eaſily diſcern the ſame ſhuffling and want of 
candour which diſgrace his. writings in other reſpects. 


As we have already taken notice of his giving a good or 


bad character of profane authors, according as they ap- 

peared to favour his hypotheſis or not, ſo he treats the 

| ſcripture. We have juſt now ſeen him quoting the ſa- 

_ cred writings as an authority, and we preſently find him 

contradicting the very-paſſages on which his own argu- 
TT ments 


ments depend. The exiſtence of Noah, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, is only related in ſcripture ; and this ſerip- 
ture-hiſtory is connected with the flood; an event which 
the wiſe and learned Pinkerton denies. The flood, 
(ſays he), is now reputed a local event. The lateſt and 
beſt natural philoſophers pronounce the flood impoſſible; 
and theirgreaſons, grounded on mathematical truth, ang 
the immutable laws of nature, have my full aſſent .. 
On this laſt paſſage it is neceſſary to obſerve, that, be- 
fore Mr Pinkerton 3 determined ſo deciſively upon a 
point of ſuch very great importance, he ought to have 
pointed out to us who thefe natural philoſophers are upon 


whom he reſts his opinion, that we might have known 


whether they are either the lateſt or the beſt. But what- 
ever they may be, it muſt be obvious to every perſon of 
common ſenſe, whether learned or unlearned, or whether 


a philoſopher or not, that a local flood is impoſſible, 


though an univerſal one is not. A local flood indeed in- 
volves a contradiction. Water, we know, cannot be 
piled up in heaps like earth, but will always ſeek the 
loweſt place. It is impoſlible, therefore, that ane moun- 
tain, in any part of the globe, could be covered 

a local deluge, unleſs the ſurface of the whole globe 
was covered in” every part to an equal height; tor if 


any part was left without its due proportion of water, 


the reſt would inſtantly flow down upon it, and diminifh 
the height of the whole proportionably. But, to return 
to the PK. 5 0 Pn IO Oe 
The next arduous taſk undertaken by our author, is to 
trace the progreſs of the Piks from Scandinavia into 


Scotland. Here, -being deſtitute of any dire& authority, 
he is obliged to content himſelf with what he can glean 


from indirect hints ſcraped from different authors. His 


firft authority is a conjecture of Tacitus, that the Caledo- 


nians were Germans, from their red hair, and large 
limbs, &e. Becauſe Tacitus conjectured that they were 


Germans, Mr Pinkerton poſitively. determines that they 


were Scandinavians ; for he tells us that ſuch are the 
features of the Scandinavians to this day. Tacitus alſo 
tells us that the Germans uſed long ſwords, and that the 
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latter had long ſpears, a kind of weapon famous in Scot- 
land to the lateſt times. Herodian ſays alſo that the Ca- 
ledonians had ſhort and narrow ſhields, which Tacitus 
likewiſe aſcribes to the Germans. . abt e 
Our author, after quoting Dio and Claudian upon the 
ſubject, gives the following account of Bede's opinion up- 
on it. The Britons, (he ſays), came de Tractu Armori- 
cano.” By the Britons, Beda always means the Welſn; 
but the ſignification of his Armorica is not clear. The 
more common meaning of Armorica is Bretagne; and 
that the Welſh did not come from that tract is cer- 
tain. But the term Armorica was very lax, and ſeems to 
have extended in its real meaning on the ſea, or ſea-ſhore, 
along the whole coaſt of Gaul, even up to the Rhine. 
And that the Cimbri, or German Celts, paſſed into South 
Britain from Belgic Gaul, as the Belgæ did long after, 
is moſt probable, Beda ſays that Germanus biſhop of 
Altiſiodorum, or Auxerre in Burgundy, went to Raven- 
na, pro "gy Armoricanæ gentis ſupplicaturus, “ to ſup- 
plicate for the peace of Armorica.” Auxerre is quite 
remote from Bretagne, but is on the borders of Belgic 
Gaul. Beda's Armorica ſeems to be French Flanders. 
After all, Beda is here ſpeaking of the firſt population of 
Britain, which was certainly by Gael from Celtic Gaul, 
in which Armorica, in its uſual acceptation of Bretagne, 
lies. Beda, not knowing that the Cimbri had driven theſe 
Gael into Ireland, might, from the remoteneſs of that 
event, confound the two colonies, and, thinking the Cim- 
bri the firſt inhabitants, and learning that the firſt inhabi- 
tants came from Celtic Gaul, might, of courſe, derive the 
Cimbri from Celtic Gaul. The origin of the Britons is the 
only one given by Beda which ſeems to need defence; and 
the reaſon is clear. The Gael had poſſibly peopled this coun. 
tryxt o thouſand years before Chriſt, andthe Cimbri one thou- 
and. No wonder then, that, in ſo remote events, Beda 
might be embarraſſed. But the Piks had not come in 
till about 200 years before Chriſt ; the Scots till 258 
Pars after; nor the Jutes till 449 years after. the 
Piks had expelled the Cimbri; and even their 


arrival 


was a recent event, compared with that of the Welſh 
„ | | | Britons. 
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Britons. Hence, though Beda might err with regard to 


the origin of theſe Britons, this would never invalidate 


his other origins. Indeed the origins of nations are the 


greateſt events in hiſtory, and leave the ſtrongeſt traces 
behind them. Beda's origin of the Angli has never been 
queſtioned. That of the Scots has, by the poor anti- 

quiſts of Scotland, who are the ſhalloweſt that ever diſ- 
graced a country, and, inſtead of READING facts, per- 


fiſt in WRITING opinions. The grand points of hiſtory, 
which in all other countries are FAcTs, are, in Scotland, 


OPINIONS 3 and, by a ſpecies of ignorance which wwe 


term philoſophy, (who are the we? It is hoped Mr Pin- 


kerton is none of the number), we doubt of all truth, 
but greedily embrace any fiction. (As, for example, 


Mr Pinkerton's account of the flood already quoted). 
This philoſophy, we may depend on it, is but another 


term for ſuperficiality, (ignorance he ſhould have ſaid, to 


make this ſentence conſiſtent with the former), for Which 
the writers of Scotland are ſo noted all over Europe; 


and that philoſophy, which depends not on facts, is worſe 


than ignorance. 


Our author, going on for ſome time longer to rail in a 
manner neither intelligible nor conſiſtent, proceeds in his 
diſſertation on the Scythians or Goths. In the former 


part of his admirable work, he had told us that Noah was 
a barbarian, and his ſon, Shem, a Goth, If he called 


them all barbarians who lived before the flood, he ſhould 


have taken Shem into the number, for he alſo was born 


before the flood; but ſmall flips like this are not to be 
minded in ſuch a learned antiquiſt. He had already told 
us that all the deſcendents of Shem were Goths, (though 


by the by we never heard the appellation of Goths be- 


ſtowed upon the Jews), and he now informs us that the 
Scythians, Getz, or Goths, proceeded from preſent Per- 
ſha upward, over the river Araxes in Armenia, and the 
mountains of Caucaſus into little or ancient Scythia on 
the Euxine. Thence they ſpread into Thrace, Greece, 


Illyricum, Dacia, Germany, and Scandinavia. From 


Scandinavia they proceeded to Scotland, Jutland, and 
the Daniſh iſles. From Germany they went to Gaul, 
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Spain, and Italy; and, at this day, form almoſt the whole 
inhabitants of Europe; the few Celts in the Britiſh iſles, 
the Finns of Lapland, Finland, and Hungary, and the * 

Sarmatians of Ruſſia and Poland, being the ſole excep- 
Ik his our author conſiders as ſuch ſtrong argumenta- 

tion, that he imagines it quite ſuperfluous. to adduce any 

other thing, notwithſtanding: which, he takes notice of 

Ennius, Gels from the a he gives of that au- 
thor, we can ſcarce imagine why he ſhould quote him. 
This book, he tells us, is a wild declamation concern- 
ing the Britons. It was ſent to one Samuel, a friend 

of Nennius, who made many alterations in it; but it is 
impoſſible to tell whether Samuel or Nennius are the 
greateſt fools; the book has, however, its value; and 
though, compared with a Gothic Saga, it be like the 
dream of a madman compared with the dream of a found 
mind, it has been quoted by the moſt ſevere authors.” 

This madman then hath dreamed that the Piks came 
to the Orkney iſlands about 300 years before Chriſt. 

„ Whence, (ſays he), they ſeized all the north part of 
Britain, amounting to 'one third; and. hold it to this 

day; that is, ſays Mr Pinkerton, in 858,” or juſt fifteen 
years after our Celtic dunces, the fathers of our hiſtory, 

tell that Kenneth, who in fact only acceded to the Pi- 
Kiſh throne, had conquered the Piks ſeven times in one 
day; and, inviting that whole nation to an entertain- 
ment, had killed them all,—and eaten them up!? 

- Mr Pinkerton next tells us, that the whole paſſage, 
taking the words of Nennius and Samuel together, ac- 
cords with Beda. The Piks; coming from Norway, ſei- 
zed upon the Orkneys; thence went to Ireland, the u- 
ſual courſe of the Norwegian invaders, but, finding no 
ſettlement, returned to the Hebrides, where they fixed 
the firſt feat of their dominion 5 and where Solinus, a- 
bout 250, deſcribes their monarchy. Thence ghey invad- 
ed and ſeized all Scotland by degrees. The Saxon chro- 
'nicle, written in the 11th century, ſays that the Piks 
came from the ſouth of Scythia, that is the ſouth of 
Scandinavia, where Vika lay as above ſhown. 4 
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whole ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, who mention the ori- 


gin of the Piks, ſay that they came from Scythia or Scan- 
dinavia. Geoffrey of Monmouth, although a Celtic wri- 
ter, and a molt ſtupid fabuliſt, yet, in ſo grand and known 
a point, muſt have followed the traditional opinion of his 
country. He dates the firſt arrival of the Piks in the 


time of Veſpaſian. A ſecond arrival he places in the 


north of Britain. A third arrival, under Gratian and. 
Valentinian, is mentioned by an old author, of an eulo- 


gium Britanniz, quoted by Uſher. | As we have Tacitus 


and Beda, writers unknown to the Welſh fablers, we 


know that the periods above fixed are abſolutely falſe. 


1. That the Piks could not come in the time of Veſpa- 
ſian, we know from Tacitus and Ptolemy. 2. That they 
did not come in that of Severus, from Dio 'and Hero- 
dian, who ſtill found the ſame Caledonii in Scotland that 
Tacitus and Ptolemy had. 3. That they came not un- 
der Gratian and Valentinian, or after 375, when theſe 
emperors began to reign, is clear from Eumenius, who 
mentions Conſtantius, in 306, as having pervaded Cale- 
donum, aliorumque Pictorum 'Sylvas'; “ the woods of the 
Caledonians and other Picts.“ Indeed no one would 
think of ſetting theſe. Welſh fablers againſt Tacitus and 


Beda, or even againſt Nennius and Samuel, their coun- 


But, not to inſiſt on a point where no difficulty occurs, 


it is well known to be quite another matter to know a 
FACT, and to know the date of it. The northern Sa- 
gas, and earlieſt hiſtories, are infallibly right that the 
Goths came from Scythia on the Tanais; but, when 
they date this in the time of Pompey, as Snorro does, 


they only excite laughter, for we know that the Goths: 
could not, as they tell us, paſs through all Germany, and 


go into Scandinavia by Jutland and Zealand, while Cæſar 


was at that time warring in Germany, and yet know no- 


7 Px 


* Mr Pinkerton has juſt told us that theſe writings are like the 
dreams of madmen, but here they are a reſpectable authority. 
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time of Severus, when one Fulgenius, paſſing to Scythia, 5 8 
brought aſſiſtance from the Piks, and ſettled them on the 


trymen, but older by three centuries“, and which laſt 
aſſert the Piks to have been here 300 years before Chriſt. 
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Spain, and Italy; and, at this day, form almoſt the whole 
inhabitants of Europe; the few Celts in the Britiſh iſles, 
the Finns of Lapland, Finland, and Hungary, and the 

Sarmatians of Ruſſia and Poland, being the ſole excep- 
—T., dd ¼ĩ ßßß½ĩĩ(ĩĩͤ ĩ 
This our author conſiders as ſuch ſtrong argumenta- 
tion, that he imagines it quite ſuperfluous. to adduce any 
other thing, notwithſtanding: which, he takes notice of 
Ennius, though from the character he gives of that au- 
thor, we can ſcarce imagine why he ſhould quote him. 
This book, he tells us, is a wild declamation concern- 
ing the Britons. It was ſent to one Samuel, a friend 
of Nennius, who made many alterations in it; but it is 
impoſſible to tell whether Samuel or Nennius are 'the 
greateſt fools; the book has, however, its value; and 
though, compared with a Gothic Saga, it be like the 
dream of a madman compared with the dream of a ſound 
mind, it has been quoted by the moſt ſevere authors.“ 
This madman then hath dreamed that the Piks came 
to the nmr iſlands about 300 years before Chriſt. 
“ Whence, (lays he), they ſeized all the north part of 
Britain, amounting to one third; and hold it to this 
day; that is, ſays Mr Pinkerton, in 858, or juſt fifteen 
years aſter our Celtic dunces, the fathers of our hiſtory, 
tell that Kenneth, who in fact only acceded to the Pi- 
Kiſh throne, had conquered the Piks ſeven times in one 
day; and, inviting that whole nation to an entertain- 
ment, had killed them all, -and eaten them up““ 
Mr Pinkerton next tells us, that the whole paſſage, 
taking the words of Nennius and Samuel together, ac- 
cords with Beda. The Piks, coming from Norway, ſei- 
zed upon the Orkneys; thence went to Ireland, the u- + 
ſual courle of the Norwegian invaders, but, finding no 
ſettlement, returned to the Hebrides, where they fixed 
the firſt ſeat of their dominion ; and where Solinus, a- 
bout 250, deſcribes their monarchy. Thence they invad- - 
ed and ſeized all Scotland by degrees. The Saxon chro- 
nicle, written in the 11th century, ſays that the Piks 
came from the ſouth of Scythia, that is the ſouth of 

Scandinavia, where Vika lay above ſhown. The 
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whole ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, who mention the ori- 
gin of the Piks, ſay that they came from Scythia or Scan- 
dinavia. Geoffrey of Monmouth, ilthoval a Celtic wri- 
ter, and a molt ſtupid fabuliſt, yet, in ſo grand and known 
a point, muſt have followed the traditional opinion of his 
country. He dates the firſt arrival of the Piks in the - 
time of Veſpaſian. A ſecond arrival he places in the 
time of Severus, when one Fulgenius, paſſing to Scythia, 
brought aſſiſtance from the Piks, and ſettled them on the 
north of Britain, A third arrival, under Gratian and. 
Valentinian, is mentioned by an old author, of an eulo- 
gium Britanniæ, quoted by Uſher. - As we have Tacitus 
and Beda, writers unknown to the Welſh fablers, we 
know that the periods above fixed are abſolutely falſe. 

1. That the Piks could not come in the time of Veſpa- 
ſian, we know from Tacitus and Ptolemy. 2. That they «+. 
did not come in that of Severus, from Dio and Herg- 
dian, who {till found the ſame Caledonii in Scotland that 
Tacitus and Ptolemy had. 3. That they came not un. 
der Gratian and Valentinian, or after 375, when theſe 

_ emperors began to reign, is clear from Eumenius, who 
mentions Conſtantius, in 306, as having pervaded Cale. 
donum, aliorumque Piftorum Syluat; © the woods of the 
Caledonians and other Picts.“ Indeed no one would 
think of ſetting theſe Welſh fablers againſt Tacitus and 
Beda, or even againſt Nennius and Samuel, their coun- 
trymen, but older by three centuries *, and which laſt. 
aſſert the Piks to have been here 300 years before Chriſt. 
But, not to inſiſt on a point where no difficulty occurs, 
it is well known to be quite another matter to know a 
FACT, and to know the date of it. The northern Sa- 
gas, and earlieſt hiſtories, are infallibly right that the 
Goths came from Scythia on the Tanais; but, when 
they date this in the time of Pompey, as Snorro does, 
they only excite laughter, for we know that the Goths. 
could not, as they tell us, paſs through all Germany, and 
go into Scandinavia by Jutland and Zealand, while Czfar 
was at that time warring in Germany, and yet know no- 
„„ thing 
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thing of ſo enormous an event. But, that the Piks were 
Goths from Scandinavia, is clear from Tacitus and Be- 
da; and, that Geoffrey and Giraldus knew this great 
fact, though they erred in the date, is no great wonder. 
The Englith and Welſh writers are decided that the Piks 
came from Scandinavia, and ſo are the Iriſh. O'Flaherty, 
in his Ogygia, Part III. treats of the migration of the 
Picts into Ireland, and thence into Britain. His autho- 
rity is nothing. It is that of the ancient writers, whom 
he and the other Iriſh antiquaries quote, that merits re- 
gard. Theſe ſay that the Piks came from Denmark and 
Norway to Jreland ; where, finding no ſettlement, they 
went over to North Britain. The whole Iriſh annals that 
mention the Pikiſh origin, and, in particular, the book of 
Lecan, place the arrival of the Piks in the reign of Here- 
mon, the founder of the Mileſian race; that is, as they 
dream, thirteen bundred years before Chriſt. This ſhows, 
however, that, in Ireland, which was, in the time of Be- 
da, remarkable for ſuch learning as then exiſted, it was 
a well known fact that the Piks had come to Scotland at 
a moſt remote and ancient period. 
Thus we have attended Mr Pinkerton through his ve- 
confuſed, contradictory, and impertinent performance; 
which, were it not for its exceſſive pedantry and ill man- 
ners, (which qualities indeed commonly accompany each 
other), would ſcarce deſerve an anſwer. As we do not, 
however, diſpute his reading, whatever opinion we may 
form of his judgment, we preſume that what has been 
faid will be ſufficient to convince the reader, that no ſo- 
lid objection has ever been brought againſt the antiquity 
of the Scottiſh nation. Had any dire& authority occur- 
red, our author would not have failed to lay hold of it; 
but, as this has not been done, as the whole reſts upon a 
heap of quibbles, conjectures, contradictions, and abſur- 
dities, we muſt conclude that it was originally invented 
by the Engliſh writers to pleaſe their tyrannical queen; 
that it has been kept up by others out of national pride, 
and now ſupported by ſome renegado Scots, like Pinker- 
ton, to recommend themſelves to the Engliſh, 
Betore we conclude this diſſertation, however, it will 
5 | be 
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"4 be proper to ſum up the whole of our author's ſcheme 
at concerning the migration of the Piks into Seotland. Hay- 
ng ing determined that the Scythians were the fame with 
|; che Goths, he tells us that they peopled Scandinavia about 
y, 500 years before Chriſt. The Belgz and Celtic nations 
he he ſuppoſes to have been ſettled in Gaul 400 years be- 
=. fore Chriſt, and to have come into Britain 100 years af- | 
K ter, and to have been eſtabliſhed in the ſouth and ſouth- 
e- eaſt parts of the iſland, about 200 er before the Chriſ- 
10 tian æra. As, according to his ſcheme, the Scandina- 
y vians ſent colonies both into Denmark and Scotland, it 
it was natural to ſuppoſe that the Daniſh colony, on ac- 


* count of the vicinity of the countries, would have been 
» by far the oldeſt. Mr Pinkerton, however, is of a quite 


y different opinion; becauſe the Pitts did not expel the 

0 Cimbri till about 102 years before Chriſt ; but we have + 

. already ſeen that there is not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe 

18 that ever the Cimbri were expelled by any nation, but | 
\t rather that they left their country in queſt of plunder ; 

; and, as for a colony from a poor and thinly inhabited re- | 
"i gion expelling ſuch multitudes, it is ſuch an abſurdity as — Ol 
5 could ſcarce be ſuppoſed to enter the brain of any other 1 
i than a madman. But to go on with our hiſtory. | 
4 As the diſtance between the coaſts of Norway and 


Scotland is only about 250 miles, our author thinks it 
very probable that ſuch a voyage might have been un- 
/ dertaken even in the moſt barbarous ages. Ancient hiſ- 


8 torians inform us that the Suiones, called by our author 

„ the Pils of Vit/ett, had fleets of ſhips. Tacitus informs 

2 us that theſe ſhips had no ſails, nor were their oars ranged 

: in order upon their ſides. As to the voyages they made, 

4 we are only informed of their particulars by, Mr Pinker- | | 

: ton, who tells us that they ravaged all the coſts of Eng- hit 2 
| land, Ireland, France, &. Jo make the voyages more 


ſhort and eaſy, however, Mr Pinkerton ſuppoſes that 
* there were anciently ſundry iſles between Norway and _ 
Scotland, which are now ſwallowed up. The Saxonum 
| Inſulz of Ptolemy are loſt ; and Heigſſand, an iſland in 
dhe ſame parts, was, a few centuries ago, reduced to one 
55 quarter of its ancient ſize. If they coaſted * the 

| | more 
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ſhore of Norway northwards, and then paſſed over to the 
 . iſles of Shetland, the paſſage was only 150 miles,” 
When the Piks arrived in Scotland, our author ima- 
gines that they found there a Cimbrian colony, ſituated 
to the north of Lochs Fyn and Tay. The only reaſon 
he brings in ſupport of this is, that in that part of the 
country there are certain Cumraig names of rivers, moun- 
tains, 48 an evidence than which there can be nothing 
more vague and ridiculous. In appealing to the autho- 
rities of ancient writers, his hypotheſis appears evidently 
founded upon the greateſt contradictions imaginable. 
Tacitus tells us, in general, that the Caledonians, whom 
Mr Pinkerton will have to be the Piks. were of German 
origin; Eumenius, that they were the accuſtomed ene- 
mies of the Britons before the time of Julius Cæſar; Be- 
da, that they were ſettled in Britain a thouſand years be- 
fore Chriſt; Nennius and Samuel, that they came to the 
Orkneys only three hundred years before Chriſt; and the 
Fiſh annals, that they came to Scotland thirteen hundred 
years before him. From thele very diſcordant authori- 
ties, but eſpecially from that of .Nennius and Samuel, 
whom on other occaſions he calls fools and madmen, 
| Mr Pinkerton draws this extraordinary concluſion, that 
„the ſettlement of the Piks, in the Hebrid iſles, may be 
. dated with as great certainty as any event in the earlieſt 
* Greek and Roman hiſtory, at three hundred years before 
4 Chriſt; and their poſſeſſion of all Scotland, north of 
Lochs Fyn and Tay, at a century after, or 200 years be- 
fore Chriſt,” To us, however, the moſt rational conclu- 
fon, from ſuch evidence, appears to be, that the time of 
the arrival of the Pitts from Scandinavia is utterly un- 
known ; nor is their any certain evidence that they ever 
did come from that country. = ; 
_ Having thus at length done with the Pits, we mult 
now conſider the origin of, the Scots, a people whom Mr 
_ Pinkerton treats, on all occaſions, with unexampled ma- 
lignity, and who, if we might judge from his writings, 
had committed a crime in having exiſted on the earth. 
Britain and Ireland, as has already been remarked, 
were, according to Mr Pinkerton, firſt inhabited by the 
Eh 5, - Celts, 


the Cumri, or Cimbri. The names of Scotia, and Scott, 
were appropriated to Ireland and its inhabitants, from 
the fourth to the eleventh century ; but, about the year 


1020, it was applied to North Britain. Beda informs us, 


that the Scots came into Britain under a leader, named 


Re uda, called by the Iriſh, Riada. From this leader they 


had the name of Dalreudini, or Dalriads, the monoſyllable 
Dal, in their language, ſignifying a part. Many, of the 


Iriſh accounts do not mention this colony, and ſome of 


thoſe which do are contradiQory ; but the following 


are, by Pinkerton the Great, laoked "__ to be authen- 


tic. 


1. From Kennedy we learn, 6 that c Mac-Mogo- : 
loma, king of Ireland, had three ſons, Carbre Muſe, Car- 
bre Baſkin, and Carbre Riada, called otherwiſe Angus, 


Obfill, and Eocha. Carbre Riada, or Eocha, founded the 
kingdom of the Scots in Britain; though he himſelf was 
no king, but only à captain, or leader of a band, who, 
having found means to ingratiate himſelf with the Pits, 


by aſſiſting them in their wars with the Britons, was al- 


lowed to Jeftle among them.“ 

2. Mr O'Connar informs us, that Carbre Riada, with 
his Scots, eſtabliſhed themſelves in Britain in the'time of 
Cormac O'Cuin ; that Riada was coufin-german to Cor- 


mac, and ſon of Conary II. who died in 220. The 
Colony in Scotland, as well as another in Ireland, was 


ruled by Riada and his ſuccefſors, from whom both 
countries had the name of Dalriada ; but at length the 


Scots colony was driven out by the Pits, and Do not 


be re-eſtabliſhed till the beginning of the ſixth century. 


3. On different occaſions Mr O*Conar repeats this in- 


formation; and tells us, that the greater part of Antium, 
and a neighbouring part of North Britain, were given to 


Carbre Riada ; and that, in the eighth generation from 
Kiada, the colony, which had ſuffered much, was re-eſta- 


bliſhed, &c. In ſome of his letters he alſo informs us, 
thats about the year 256, Copineg O'Cuin had his au- 


thority 


and Antiquity of the Scot Nation N 
Celts. According to him, they came into theſe counties SO 


from the northweſt coaſt of Gaul; but a Welſh tradition 
ſays, that they were driven into Ireland from Britain, by 
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thority renounced by the Ultonians, (the inhabitants of 
Ulſter), the conſtant enemies of his family. After de- 
feating theſe rebels in ſeveral engagements, their remains 
fled for ſhelter into the iſles and continent of Britain. 
Supplied with an excellent militia, diſciplined, under the 
famous Fin Mac Cumhall, (by Pinkerton ſuppoſed to have 
been the Fingal of Oſſian), his commander in chief, and 
| ſon-in-law, Cormac purſued his rebellious ſubjects into 
the places of their retreat. The terror of his power 
brought matters to a ſpeedy iſſue. By conſent or force, 
he obtained from the Piks a ſettlement in Kintyre and 
Argyle, for Carbre Riada, above mentioned. Through 
that colonization, he left no foreign aid open for his Ul- 
tonian enemies, whoſe power in Ulſter he alſo controuled - 
by {tripping them of the territory now called the county 
of Antrim, with ſome contiguous diſtricts, well marked 
by Uſher. That territory, as well as the other in North 
Britain, had the name of Dalriada from Carbre Riada, 
their firſt vaſſal ſovereign under the-Iriſh monarch, who 
veſted him with authority“ 5 „ 
Such is the ſum total of the evidence we have for the 
Scots coming ſo late into Britain as the Engliſh alledge; 
and it is moſt evident that it cannot in any manner of 
way be accounted concluſive. Kennedy gives no authori- 
ty whatever for his aſſertions; and Mr Pinkerton owns 
that O*Connar not only gives no authority for what he 
ſays, but alſo contradicts himſelf. The worſt of all, how- 
ever, is, that Mr Pinkerton himſelf, after having treated 
the Scots in the moſt ſcandalous manner for being Celts ; 
after —_ beſtowed upon them the names of Celtic 
Cattle, beaſts, ſavages, and what not, at laſt determines 
that they were neither Celts, cattle, beaſts, nor ſavages, 
but good honeſt Scythians, and ſons of Shem, who was a 
Goth The Dalreudini,” ſays he, © or tribe of Riada, 
was certainly led by him from Munſter, his own pro- 
. vince ; and muſt have been Scythe or Scotti, who had 
ſubdued the ſouth, eaſt, and welt of Ireland, but had not 
extended into the north, till Riada planted his colony. 
From the genuine writings of St Patrick, it is clear, that 
all the people of Ireland were not termed Scotti; but 9 
| | ; 
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the Scots were the ſuperior and conquering people, while 5 
the common fubje& race were termed merely Hiberni or 
Iriſh.” In what manner Mr Pinkerton can reconcile this 
with the reſt of his ane we e to himſelf to de- 
termine. 

One thing only now remains to be „ ad | 
that is, how the name of Scotland came to be impoſed 
155 the country, inſtead of Pitland; for, it is cuſtoma- 
ry for the conquerors to give names to countries, not the 
conquered, In this inveſtigation, our author outdoes 
every thing we could have imagined. Having proved 
that the Scots were inhabitants of Ireland; that the king 
of Scotland, with whom Charlemagne correſponded, was 
in reality the king of Ireland; having railed, confounded, 
and contradicted himſelf; having. told us over and over 
that Scotland never was called Scotland till the eleventh 
century ; he finds himſelf, at laſt, miſerably pinched by 
this queſtion. „ How came this new name of Scots to 
be given to a central part of the Piks around the king” $: - 
reſidence? From this difficulty, he gets off by a con- 
Jjefture, that it was given by the Iriſh clergy, whom he 
again conjectures to have been the only learned men in 
Pikland. Not ſatisfied with this, however, he comes at 
aſt to the following curious concluſion ; 5 Perhaps the 
| perverſion, both of Iriſh and of Scottiſh ancient hiſtory, 
iprings ſolely from one fooliſh book, the Origines of 
Iſidorus; ſuch are human affairs! I ſuſpect that Iſidorus 
is the ſole father of the new name of Scoti given to the 
Piks, and that the following ſentence ere the hiſtorß 
of Pikland ; Scoti propria lingua nomen habent a Picto = 
pore, eo quod aculcis ferreis, cum atramento variarum figura- 
rum /tigmate annotantur. The Scots are ſo called in their 
own language from painting their bodies, becauſe they 
are marked in various figures with iron needles, and 


Is 
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On this concluſion we ſhall only remark, that it cer- 
tainly proves one thing, viz. that people will ſometimes : 
believe the greateſt abſurdities in nature, rather than ad- 
mit this ſimple propoſition that they themſelves are muſ.., 
taken. Had Mr Pinkerton admitted this, and candidly 


confeſſed 
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confeſſed that he had undertaken a cauſe which could not 


be defended, it would have done him more honour than. 


all the learning he can boaſt of. We have done, how- 
ever, with the controverſy ; and as Mr Pinkerton hath 
not been able to produce any kind of evidence for his af- 
ſertions, but hath found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity 
of founding them upon conjectures, and wild inconſiſten- 
cies, we hope our readers will excuſe us for rejecting them 
entirely, and adhering to thoſe hiſtories to which v we have 
been accuſtomed. 
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